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Student," published in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine; 
this would have made a fitting companion-piece for the Ver- 
monter's reminiscences of his native town. For these, at any 
rate we are grateful. The author looks back with Horace's 
affection on his birth-place, and makes it a part of the picture 
of life that he constructed from all periods of the past. The 
converse of his modernizing of the ancients is the discovery that 
the present is antique. 

" The population is small. In character and habits it is in 
many ways surprisingly like that Italian population of small 
land-owners in the days of Eepublican Eome. Indeed, in a 
general way, there is no more characteristic Vermonter in 
ancient literature than Cato the Elder. The people are, of 
course, conservative, tenacious of their traditions and respecters 
of them. As a rule, there is a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
coupled with a faculty of instant repartee — doubtless fostered 
by the unremitting banter that goes on from morning till night 
in any and all of these small towns and is partly responsible for 
a certain piquancy of expression, an oddity of rhetorical figure, 
as unexpected as it is amusingly appropriate. At the same time 
there often appears in this temperament a distinct tendency 
to the imaginative, and even the mystic, as one might expect 
of men who live a life of comparative solitude in the solemn 
shadow of those eternal hills, whose forests and streams are 
hardly different from what they were in the days of Columbus." 

Here speaks a humanist, who is not cramped by the limita- 
tions of time and place, but enriches the present with the past. 
The passage is autobiographical as well as descriptive ; the traits 
that Kirby Smith finds in his townsmen were essentially his 
own. In part, his Vermont village created his temperament; 
in part, it is his temperament writ large. 

E. K. Rand. 



Jerome Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines d'Ostie, Biblio- 
theque des ficoles franchises d'Athenes et de Eome, Vol. 
116. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1919. Pp. x + 818. 

This book, M. Carcopino's demonstration of conclusions 
which he announced to the Academie des Inscriptions in 1912, 
is a rare combination of detailed topographical study with an 
exhaustive investigation of an historical and religious problem. 
The outcome of years of work, prosecuted originally at the 
French school in Rome where the author published valuable 
papers on Ostia, the book was practically ready for publication 
when M. Carcopino was called to the service in 1914. To 
avoid further delay he has published it now without attempting 
to bring his bibliography up to date and without taking into 
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account the new discoveries at Ostia where excavations con- 
tinued throughout the war. 

The first of the five books into which the work is divided is 
an attempt to bring the tradition of the origin of Ostia into 
harmony with the lack of archaeological discoveries on the spot 
that can be dated before the fourth or early third century. Re- 
jecting the supposed colonization of Ostia by Ancus Marcius, 
Carcopino would date the citizen colony at the port shortly 
after the fall of Antium in 338 when the prow of a ship ap- 
peared on Eoman aes grave. It is interesting to note in this 
connection Professor Prank's recent suggestion (Class. Phil. 
1919, 314 ff.) that the prow of a ship is to be associated not 
with the fall of Antium but with the establishment of the colony 
at Ostia about twenty years earlier. Before the colony there 
was, Carcopino believes, a settlement to the east of Koman Os- 
tia on the site of an ancient religious centre. A survival of the 
cult of this community is to be found in the peculiar religious 
titles of Ostia, pontifex Volcani et aedium sacrarum, praetor 
and aedilis sacris Volcani faciundis, sodalis Arulesis. In the 
last-named title Carcopino finds a survival of an early place- 
name Arula which he would identify with the " Ostie preosti- 
enne." In spite of the evidence of Ephem. Epig. IX, 448 that 
an aedile of Vulcan was elected by the municipal senate, Car- 
copino believes that these titles represent official Eoman priests 
appointed by the Pontifex Maximus of Eome. Against this 
belief conclusive reasons are furnished by Wissowa in Hermes 
1915, 5 ff., an article which Carcopino knows only from a 
summary. These priests of Vulcan are, the author thinks, to be 
associated with Eoman state sacrifices known — on evidence of 
very unequal value — to have taken place at Ostia. All these 
sacrifices are, with some violence to the tradition in the case of 
the ludi Castorum, dated by Carcopino in the month of Au- 
gust and connected with the Volcanalia. The Vulcan of Ostia, 
identical with the Cretan TeAxwos and the hypothetical Etrus- 
can Velflans, was an all-pervasive Mediterranean sun-god. He 
was also the god of rivers and especially of the Tiber. With him 
was worshipped a goddess of fertility, Maia or Juno, variously 
identified with Terra Mater, the Mater Larum, Ops Opifera, the 
Great Mother of the Gods. Finally the tradition of the founding 
of Ostia by Ancus Marcius is explained by supposing that Eome 
under Sabine domination conquered the mouth of the Tiber in 
the fifth century and, while maintaining the native cults on the 
spot, also imported to Eome the chief gods of the conquered 
region. 

The second book, on Lavinium, is the most significant and 
convincing part of the study. Although the existence of a city 
Laurentum has been questioned by Zumpt, Dessau, and lately 
by Wissowa (Hermes, 1. a), the city of Latinus is generally 
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believed to have been called Laurentum. Yet such a city is not 
mentioned in inscriptions and cannot be located topographically ; 
in literature is it unknown before the Empire and is found then 
only in a few cases either as an equivalent of Lavinium, or as a 
general name for the region, or as a designation of the well- 
known imperial villa. From the early tradition which, while 
giving no name to the original city of King Latinus and his 
people the Laurentes, still makes Lavinium the city that Aeneas 
founded on, his arrival in Italy, there is a departure in the 
Aeneid. Vergil recognizes Lavinium as the city in which La- 
tinus and the Laurentes already lived before the arrival of 
Aeneas in Italy. But in order to avoid useless polemics the poet 
does not mention the city of Latinus by name either as Lauren- 
tum (Laurenti in Aen. VIII, 1 and 38 is an adjective) or as 
Lavinium. He refers to it always by some paraphrase. In a 
valuable topographical commentary Caecopino shows that the 
allusions to the city of Latinus accord perfectly with Prattica, 
the unquestioned site of Lavinium. Of great interest is the 
identification of the oracle of the Albunea in VII, 83 with the 
so-called Zolforata on the Via Ardeatina. 

The third book deals with the city that Aeneas did found, 
which is none other than the camp at the mouth of the river 
for which the tradition attests the name Troia. This camp is 
a genuine city referred to in five passages as urbs. Its inhabi- 
tants are cives. That it is the new Troy so long foretold is 
shown by the fact that here occur the eating of the tables and 
the appearance of the white sow, the two omens that were to 
indicate the end of the Trojans' wanderings and the site of the 
future city. In another important topographical section Cae- 
copino discusses the references in the Aeneid to the region 
about Ostia. Of particular significance is the identification of 
the Numicius with the Canale dello Stagno. The ancient city 
lay, he believes, northeast of modern Ostia at the ancient bend 
of the river. Here were the Atria Tiberina (Ovid, Fasti, IV, 
329 ff.) the site where in 204 the procession carrying Cybele's 
stone halted for the night on the way to Eome; here too was 
the temple of Vulcan, the great god of the city, who was none 
other than the deus ipse loci . . . Tiberinus (VIII, 31). This 
is the key to the interpretation of the much-discussed line, 
(VIII, 65) Hie mihi magna domus, celsis caput urbibus exit. 

It is with this great divinity, whom Vergil calls Thybris, that 
the fourth book is concerned. The form Thybris is not a sim- 
ple poetic variant for Tiberis, but an earlier name for the river 
taken from a giant king (Aen. VIII, 331). Prior to the Aeneid 
the word does not occur in Latin poetry even in the works of 
VeTgil ; in the Aeneid it is found seventeen times, while Tiberis 
occurs only once and Tiberinus only eight times. (The explan- 
ation of the single case of Tiberis in VII, 715 as a local Sabine 
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name for the river is improbable.) The god Thybris is not the 
Pater Tiberinus of imperial inscriptions but a far greater god, 
brought to Italy by the Etruscans, a deity who unites the powers 
of Jupiter and Mars. He is the god to whom Pallas vows his 
spoils and to whom Aeneas dedicates the spoils of Mezentius. 
But the attempt to connect with his cult and with that of the 
goddess who was worshipped with him the eating of the tables 
and the sacrifice of the pregnant sow is far from convincing. 

In the last book Caecopino discusses Vergil's reasons for 
departing from the established tradition. A special motive for 
attributing great antiquity and prestige to Ostia lay in the fact 
that Augustus like Julius Caesar planned to build a harbor 
there. Ostia was moreover particularly suited to be the mother 
city of Kome, for there Vergil found the cult of a great and all- 
embracing god, and a site fitted by nature to become a second 
Troy. " Ensuite, grace a cette Troia elevee pres du flavus Thy- 
Iris, equivalent latin du Xanthos et du Thymbris de Phrygie, 
non seulement il effacait toute contradiction entre son poeme 
et la prophetie d'Homere sur Enee qui regnera sur Troie, mais 
il semblait faire sortir l'Eneide de l'lliade en vertu d'une espece 
de prefiguration mystique" (p. vii). 

The book is provided with a sketch-plan of the excavations 
of Ostia and an excellent map on which are indicated all of 
Cabcopino's identifications. The lack of a general index to 
make accessible the great mass of material is greatly to be re- 
gretted, for not many will find time to read through the eight 
hundred pages in which M. Caecopino has expounded his thesis. 
The diffuseness of the author's style is a very serious defect of 
his presentation. 

It is impossible in this summary to do justice to Caecopino's 
careful argument. Although few will accept his thesis in its 
entirety his book is of great significance both as a commentary 
on the Aeneid and as a study of religious origins. The topo- 
graphical sections are invaluable for the last half of the Aeneid 
and the discussions of Vergilian usage and interpretation are 
important. On the text of the Aeneid one notes for instance 
the defence of the reading rumone in VIII, 90, and of Thybrina 
in XII, 35. In the composition of the Aeneid Carcopino has 
pointed out much that is new — the absence of a city Laurentum, 
the probable existence of Lavinium before Aeneas's arrival, the 
permanent character of the camp that is also urhs at the mouth 
of the Tiber. On the religious side he has furnished a possible 
explanation for the origin of the obscure priests of Ostia, though 
here one could wish that he had discussed in more detail the 
exact meaning of the titles. His tendency often is to push his 
conclusions too far. His Vulcan, though exaggerated in im- 
portance, is a more probable figure than his Maia with her limit- 
less powers of identification and absorption. "With the abun- 
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dance of epigraphical material from Ostia it is strange that so 
prominent a goddess should not be mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. On this point and on many another some satisfaction 
might be gained by an excavation of the site designated on 
Carcopino's plan as Atria Tiberina. 

L. R. Taylor. 

Vassab College. 



Solon the Athenian. By Ivast M. Linforth. University of 
California Press: Berkeley, 1919. 318 pp. $3.00. 

This is a very readable account of all that has been gleaned 
or guessed about the great lawgiver of the Athenians. The 
work falls into two distinct parts, a biography of Solon and an 
edition of the fragments of his poems. 

In the first part a sceptical attitude has been deliberately 
adopted, " alike toward ancient legend and modern hypothesis." 
On p. 16 there is a brief lapse from this very prudent position, 
in a mention of Plutarch's biography of Solon. Here it is 
stated that "modern investigation has shown that his prin- 
cipal sources, outside of Solon's own poems, were the learned 
writers Didymus and Hermippus (see Busolt, 1895, p. 85)." 
This is a surprisingly positive statement — somewhat more posi- 
tive than the authority cited will warrant. But in the next 
paragraph Dr. Linforth resumes his strictly judicial attitude, 
and tones down the whole statement to a "probably." 

The fragments of Solon's poems are really studied twice: 
first, as so many historical documents, and again "with the 
wider appreciation and criticism which are the due of poetry." 
They are handsomely printed in a carefully revised text, with a 
good prose translation and an extensive commentary. In the 
long elegiac poem preserved by Stobaeus two new conjectures 
are admitted: line 11, fuuWrm for tijouoow, and line 34, evreivmv 
for the meaningless « Srjvrjv. 

W. P. Mustard. 



